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OVERSHOT WOODEN WATER WHEEL 
Mlustrated Hand Book of James Le fel’: 
i ater Ui heel Joo 


Improve Doubl 
(Springfield, Ohio, 1881). 
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The Big Wheel, 1843-1865 


By LAwR ENCE Bb. ROMAINE 


UR editor himself thought of the 
() title ““The Big Wheel” and 

saved you from such dull and 
uninteresting headings as “New Light on 
New England Water Wheels,” or “Joel 
W. Upham 1842 to 1865.” After all, 
Upham and his partner Southgate were 
big wheels of their day; why not give 
them credit: 

According to J. Leander Bishop (4 
Histor) of 
1608-1860) the first American patent 
for a water wheel was issued to Ephraim 
Hubble of Middlebury, Vermont, May 1, 
1806. From this date to 1875, Wash- 
ington granted over three hundred pat- 


A merican Manufacture rs 


ents for water wheels, a greater number 
than for any other article in this period. 
Surely there was no other greater stim- 
ulant to New 

growth than water power during our 
nineteenth Without 
wheels, large and small, our architects, 


England’s industrial 


century : these 


blacksmiths, carpenters, cobblers, dyers, 


glassblowers, potters, machinists and 


weavers might still be plying their trades 
by hand, 


Colonel Edward P. Hamilton (OLpb- 
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Time New ENGLAND, Fall, 1951) has 
written a vivid picture of New England’s 
water wheels during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The patent in 1806 
started the move for a more economical 
and efficient harnessing of streams, rivers 
and tides all over the country , ‘The huge 
twenty- to thirty-foot wooden wheels not 
only spilled power but froze up in winter, 
becoming practically useless until spring. 
These three hundred odd patents from 
1806 to 1857, slowly but surely overcame 
the problems, and the later inventions of 
others who followed, eliminated them 
completely with the double turbines. 

No matter how 


many volumes and 


pamphlets one reads on any given histori- 
Epiror’s Nore: The author, a long-time mem- 
ber of the Society, 1S proprietor of Weathercock 
House in Middleboro, Massachusetts, special- 
izing in books, manuscripts, and American 
trade catalogues, a definitive vulde to which 
he has just published (1744-1900). Through 
him the Society has acquired the Upham and 
Southgate account book. A check list of 541 in- 
stallations of water wheels by this firm, based 
Mr. 
Romaine and is on file for consultation in the 
Society’s library. 


on the ledger entries, has been made by 
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cal subject, a contemporary manuscript 
always has a certain feel and smell of 
authenticity. The ancient ledger kept by 
Joel W. Upham, first for the firm of 
Southgate & Upham from 1843 to 1855, 
and later for himself and his brother until 
1505, discovers industrial facets no print- 
ed book can offer. ‘True, it Is only a rec- 
ord of one water-wheel manufacturer, 
and yet it provides details not to be found 
anywhere else. Many of these must have 
been experienced by most of the three 
hundred other millwrights and manu- 
facturers who struggled to improve their 
lot. 

I do not Want to gli e the Impression 
that as soon as the church bells had rung 
in the year 1806 all of the huge overshot 
water wheels were abandoned for tix 
new smaller and more efficient patented 
ones. It took about SIXty years to boil the 
three hundred smart ideas down to a 
small group of winners. As late as 1844 
George Page’s twenty-five-foot iron 
water wheel was described in a pamphlet 
printed in Baltimore, Maryland, as the 
probable solution for all future millers 
and machinists of America. By 1849 Mr. 
Page patented a plan whereby windmills 
acting upon hydraulic pumps elevated 
river water into a pond from which it 
Howed down upon a huge overshot wheel 
to run a large mill. The replacement of 
these large wheels Was a slow process, 
especially in the south where winter tem- 
peratures did not stop operations for three 
or four months of each year. A booklet 
and catalogue issued by James Leffel & 
Company of Springfield, Ohio, indicates 
that the twenty-two-foot wooden wheels 
were still being replaced by 11! 5” double 


turbines as late as 1880 (see frontispiece ). 


Although neither Mr. Southgate nor 


‘Mr. Upham are noted in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, I have been able 


to find a short bit of biography about tre 
latter, thanks to the kindly co-operation 
of the American Antiquarian Sociery, 


a. . 
Mr. Southgate has been lost to history 


sf 


have so many thousands who helped 
build our present industrial world su- 
premacy. With each spring cleaning an) 


_ 
~~ 


— 


paper drive we are destroying thousands 
more. As it is, without the circulars, book- 
lets and trade catalogues noted in the b 


~ 
' 


lhography, this period would be a complete 
blind spot in the evolution of Americ 
twentieth-century power plants. 

On page 295 of Washburn’s [ndustr 
IV orcester, there is a list of the tenants of 
the Merrifield Building. In 1859 Joel W. 
Upham employed from six to eight hands 


—~ 
— 


engaged in making very large water 
wheels for manufacturing establishments, 
averaging from twenty to thirty annual- 
ly. Mr. Southgate is not mentioned at all, 
Mr. Upham was born in Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, October 24, 1802. He 
was by trade a millwright, specializing in 
water wheels, of which he produced a 
great number. He came to Worcester 
about 1844, and is listed in the first di- 
rectory, 1844, as a carpenter. He lived 
first on Summer Street, and later moved 
to Austin Street. He died Sunday, August 
10, 1879, in his final home at 31 High 
Street, the site of the present YMCA. 
He was founder and Deacon of the 
Salem Square Congregational Church. 
‘There seems to have been but one obit- 
uary in Lhe Spy. 

Thanks to Herbert Darbee of Old 
Sturbridge Village we have a very good 
photograph of one of the old wooden, 
iron-braced wheels (see illus. ). As far as 
can be determined, this wheel was used 
by Eli Terry, Jr. (1799-1841), in 
Terryville, Connecticut. It probably pro- 
vided power for the manufacture of his 
famous clocks about 1824. [ call your at- 
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tention to this illustration to emphasize 
fully the importance of saving old letters, 
manuscripts, accounts, ledgers and even 
pictures and photographs. Because this 
wheel was never replaced by Joel Upham, 
or his contemporary wheelmen, it stood 
its ground and fell to pieces while its 
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the front flyleaf is written in a bold hand 
“J. W. Upham”; on the verso we find 
‘Southgate & Upham Worcester Mass.” 
The first entry reads: “An Acct. of 
Water Wheels, The right &c.” The 
first job was for John P. Rice of Barre, 
Massachusetts. 
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IRON BRACED WOODEN WATER WHEEL, TERRYVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Photograph by Herbert Darbee. 


neighbors prospered with replacements. 
We have a record in this photograph, but 
all other proof and evidence of its work 
has been destroyed by unthinking people 
and the junkmen to whom they sold trash 
for a pittance. 


[In 1843 Joel W. Upham of Worces- 
ter purchased a tall calf and board ledger 
=-Of possibly Mr. Southgate bought it. 
At any rate, in spite of the fact that the 
first Worcester directory listed him as a 
carpenter, and didn’t list his partner, he 
began a careful account of his part in de- 
veloping water wheels for the nation. On 








July st [1843.] Put in a sft. wheel 12 
in Bucket for John P. Rice of Barre Mass. 
4 ft. head & fall draws 350 in. water 
Palm leaf machine Patent Right $so0, x 4 of 


power occupied 


drives 


By August 28, 1865, five hundred and 
forty-one wheels had been installed, some 
in new mills and machine shops, others 
replacing older and less efficient equip- 
ment. It should be noted that by 1852 the 
firm had sold two hundred and thirty- 
three jobs. By this time the patent nghts 
had run down to $15, and in many cases 
there was no charge at all. In 1851 Mr. 
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Upham started work on a new improved 
wheel which he apparently patented, or 
possibly for which he purchased the pat- 
ent from the inventor. At any rate, from 
this date on there is no extra charge tor 
the patent right with each sale. These 
most delightful spoonfuls of gravy ceased 
entirely. The only trouble with it was that 
as the expiration date approached, the 
millers and machinists stood up for their 
own rights as shown in these very records, 

On January 15, 1851, Mr. Upham 
put in operation a five-foot improved 
wheel for the Paine Mills in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, noting “this was the first 
wheel of the kind ever set it gave about 
15 per cent more power than the old 
one.... With this new patent safe 
in hand, he sold over three hundred dur- 
ing the next twelve years compared to 
two hundred and thirty-three in the first 
half of his career. I think this shows the 
growing demand rather than the special 
features of this new improved wheel. 

In the middle of the last century many 
account he Oks were used from both ends. 
This was a necessary economy to neo- 
phytes starting in business and saved the 
cost of a second ledger. So in this case. 
We have examined our ledger starting 
with Joel Upham’s signature and earliest 
date. Turning the volume completely) 
around we find the missing data. We have 
a complete record of wheels, patent rights, 
and installations. Now we begin to under- 
stand the finances of our manufacturer. 
By 1852 he apparently decided that he’d 
better keep track of what actually came 
in—and went out. Here we find a clear 
picture of the business from carfare to 
stamps. 


With appreciation of the great work 
being done by the Old Slater Mill Asso- 
ciation of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, let’s 
take a Slater job in 1852 as an example 





of this detailed accounting in the replace- the 
ment of an old used up wheel with a new tip | 
one: tho 
a for 

1852 J. & W. Slater Dr, fair 


May he, To One Improved five feet 


: : for 
W heel x Pitch to take the H 
place of an old Hownd . 
Wheel 20% qui 
‘is ing 
Sept. 21. To Tow journeys & expences sO) 
to Slatersvill 7 @ - 
= Time & expenses to Bos- ; h 
ae ux 
~~ 2. = a “ to & from : 
Slatersvill > Or H. 
— £& ™ Paying Wheelers Bill for 
extra drilling on wheel 1 8 - 
ce Filling Wheel & Pitch ¥ 2 | 
* ee. ™ ooe ee Spider 3 cts i. 2 th 
- - - Altering Spider pattern er 
for Pulley 2 13 Pi 
” h - Time & Expen es TO S.\ il] on 
2/3 day 2 77 a 
, . : Cl 
“ois. “ Payvine Wheeler for 216 
p 
lbs. Coupling 3 cts 6 48 
= 23- ” Labor h ds. the TWO past Cl 
weeks & traveling 
exp, twice is t 
s* . ” . . ) 
Since there is a lot of duplication | 
, - ° 
wont bore you further with bolts, keys, . 
. . - . (7 
gears, trimming, shafting and two dozen = 
other miscellaneous odd obs. | he total . 
came to $174.66 and was carried tor- ; 
ward to page 17 where another five-foot 
wheel is put in operation for various ma- ' 
chines. | 
, , 
U pham’s own accounts were naturally | 


quite like those of any manufacturer, then 
or now. The only difference is in prices 
with which most of us are familiar. Of 
course one can wonder how many en- 
velopes the entry “‘Cash paid for en- 
velopes—.10¢” involved. Then too, we 
know what it would cost to truck an iron 
casting from Boston to Providence today. 
There is one item for “trucking wheel 
®& ct. to Depot” for 12¢! Even if this 
was only from the Merrifield Building to 
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the Worcester station, what would you 
tip the teamster in a case like this: Al- 
though checks were received in payment 
for several wheels, apparently the Upham 
family did not use a bank. Even the taxes 
for 1854 were paid in cash—.e., $15.98. 
H. G. Upham, perhaps a brother, was 
quite active during the fifties. One amus- 
ing entry reads “The above $300.00 has 
gone into the pocket of J. W. Upham per 
agreement and also the undivided half of 
the patent and patterns of Dryden’s Turn 
Table for his exclusive benefit—Signed 
H. G. Upham—J. W. Upham.” 

As recorded in the check list, this firm 
manufactured water wheels not only for 
the New England States but also for mill- 


ers and manufacturers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Michigan, Ore- 


gon Territory and Utah ‘Territory. (ne 
entry simply Says 
Coast. = 


charged for patent rights! 


‘for a saw mill on the 
Pacific ‘“‘Furriners’ were not 

The actual cost of manufactur ing these 
two- to seven-foot wheels is hard to com- 
pute, in spite of the details included in the 
manuscript. The casting of the wheels, 
gears, and parts was farmed out to vari- 
ous foundries in a rather geographically 
methodical manner. For 
Worcester area the 


mills in the 
Franklin Foundry 
For the Slater mills in Rhode 
Island and the Providence area Upham 
let his patterns to the Phoenix Foundry 
Woonsocket Furnace. Unfor- 


Was used, 


and the 
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tunately he does not give the actual article 
with the foundry bill. By studying dates 
one could draw many conclusions, but 
they might be very wrong. For instance, 
he paid the Phoenix Foundry $16.56 on 
June 1, 1852. On June 10 of the same 
year he installed one three-foot wheel 
(improved ) for A. H. Wood at Central- 
village, Connecticut, with fixtures, tor 
$160. A casual observer might think that 
this was the very wheel cast at Providence 
—and observe, without considering the 
transportation, travel, labor and _ parts, 
that this was a profit 1959 might well be 
proud of, Actually, we can’t do this. We 
can only be sure that these three foundries 
did most of Mr. Upham’s work on wheels 
and gears and parts, and that he paid his 
bills. That he did now and then enter, as 
on January 3, 1854 “Extra service in 
business for self [$] 400 00,” a few divi- 
dends, does not prove that he was a rascal 
at all. 

If manufacturers and 
were only historians at heart! How nice 
it would be if the Uphams had added little 


businessmen 


bits of information such as “Replaced 
old wheel 32 feet in diamenter for Mr. 
Slater; originally installed in 17932 by 
Almy, Brown & Slater.”” However, there 


is no use in dreaming. We must be 
satisfied with what facts we 
thankful that in this case, 


paper 


have, and 
at least, the 
drive and the junk dealer missed 
them. 
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The Earliest Painting of the 
Bowdoin College Campus 





By Gerarp J. BRAULT 


HAT is believed to be the first 

/ formal portrait ever made of 
the Bowdoin College campus 

was recently brought to light in connec- 
tion with an exhibit of early campus views 
held at the College during Commence- 
ment Week, 1960. A black and white 
lithograph of this portrait (cover) had 
long been known, but the existence of the 
valuable 29” Xx 37" 
nal, now owned by Harold Lee Berry of 
Falmouth Foreside, Maine, was generally 


oil on canvas origi- 


unsuspected. The painting, showing a 
southwest view of the campus, Is un- 
signed and undated and has been repro- 
Mr. Berry 
purchased this painting from the Old 
Print Shop in New York City which held 
it from Bessie M. Howard whose credit 
line appears in Drepperd. Miss Howard 
informs me that she in turn obtained it 
from Mr. A. Stainforth, formerly of Bos- 
ton, “‘a great many years ago.”” Unfor- 
tunately, I have not been able to trace 
this canvas further. 


duced only once before.’ 


The painting is an unusually fine one 
(see illus.). The purples and blues in the 
sky and the greens in the trees are deli- 
cately applied and there are touches of 
humor in certain details such as the boys 
climbing in through a dormitory window 
and the dog barking at the cow in the 
foreground. Of greater importance, 
however, to the history of the College is 
the fact that this portrait contains the 
only extant contemporary representation 


‘Carl W. Drepperd, 4 merican Pioneer Arts 
mid Artists (Springfield, Mass., 1942), p. 69. 


10! 


of the cupola on Massachusetts Hall, re- 
moved by order of the College Trustees 
sometime after August 31, 1830.7 

Bowdoin College was incorporated in 
1794 but the first buildings were not 
erected until 1802, the year President 
McKeen was inaugurated and the first 
students admitted. This view of the 
campus shows, from left to right, the 
earliest campus structures, Massachusetts 
Hall, Winthrop Hall, the Old Wooden 
Chapel removed), and Maine 
Hall. What appears to be a water pump 
is visible at about the middle of the 
campus. 

The undated black and white litho- 
graph by Pendleton (11 x 1434” ) of this 
painting entitled ““S. W. ViEw oF Bow- 
DOIN COLLEGE BRUNswiIcK MAINE” 
identifies the artist as J. G. Brown. A 
hand-colored issue of this portrait was also 
brought out, probably about the same 


(since 


time. he colored print eliminates certain 
details such as the mysterious conic object 
on the roof of Massachusetts Hall (a 
ventilator: ). There is little doubt that 
the lithographer in question was either 
John B. or William S$. Pendleton who 
are regarded as the real founders of li- 
thography in America, It was John who, 
in 1825, introduced this art to Boston. 
He was joined the following year by his 
brother William until 1829 when John 
-See Howell, in the Bowdoin Alumnus, 
XXXIII (February, 1959), 13. 
Epiror’s Nore: The author is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Bowdoin Col- 


lege. 
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removed to Philadelphia. William con- _ ly in the possession of Bowdoin Professor th 
tinued working in Boston until 1836 Alpheus Spring Packard’ is in all likeli- u 
when he sold out to Thomas Moore who _ hood identical with the black and wh te ‘T 
executed another lithograph of Bowdoin _ print in Mr. Donald Lancaster’s office at v 
College based upon a fine portrait (now — the College. The Lancaster copy has, on “ 
lost) by Maine miniaturist and land- the reverse, the following manuscript ir 
p 

1 

E 

Q 

: 

t! 

! 
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1 








,OW DOIN COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Painting by John G. Brown about 1822. ' 
Courtesy of Mr. Harold Lee Berry, Falmouth Foreside, Maine. | 
scape painter Esteria Butler (1814- note (2!4” x 5”) in a nineteenth-cen- | 


1591) about 1836-1839." A copy of — tury hand: 
the Brown-Pendleton lithograph former- : 
- The College as it was in 1822. Mass. 

*On the Pendletons, consult Harry T. Winthrop & Maine Halls & the Chapel. Uncle 
Peters, 4d merica on Stone (Garden City, 1931), Trench with his barrow of gingerbread and 
pp. 312-323, and The New York Historical — beer on his way in the forenoon to the Colleg: 
Society’s Dictionary of Artists in America buildings to sell his merchandise. The house in 
; ISO04-T000, eds, George io Groce and David 
H. Wallace (New Haven-London, 1957), pp. See the Bowdoi Orient, XIIL (December 


497-498. 19, 1SS3), 157. 
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the distance is that occupied for many years by 
Co]. Estabrook. 


This identification of the man with the 
. . 5 
wheelbarrow is also found in Packard’s 
‘ ‘ . ° ”? - 
“College Reminiscences” first prepared 
in 1879 as a paper to be read before the 
Philosophical Club and later incorporated 
into the Cleaveland-Packard History of 
Bowdom College (Boston, 1882), page 
97: 
Early years had no saloons with their tempta- 
tions. The first engraving of the college, in 
1821, shows a man trundling a wheelbarrow on 
the open common south of Maine Hall. It is a 
fair representation of “Uncle Trench,” with 
gingerbread, plain and sugared, and his root 
beer, making his way from his home a mile or 
so down Maquoit road, to tempt us with the 
products of his bakery and home brewing. It 
is forenoon; he rests his barrow in the shade 
of the hall, and soon is relieved of his cargo. 
We liked the quiet, painstaking old man for his 
sweets and for his own sake. 


Winthrop Hall was constructed in 1822, 
however, and as this building is clearly 
seen in the portrait, the latter date must 
be the earliest possible one for the Brown 
painting. his anecdote was duly record- 
ed in Helen A. Clark, Hawthorne’s 
(Garden City, New York, 
1913), pages 17-18. Neither Packard 
nor Clark suggest any direct reminiscence 


Country 


in Hawthorne. Trench has more recent- 
ly been identified as “perhaps, the an- 
cestor of Uncle Venner in The House of 
thre Seven Gables.” 

The following note by an anonymous 
alumnus appeared in the Bowdoin Orient, 
Il (February 3, 1875), 180, as part of 
an article entitled ““The Old Chapel and 
the New”: 

The first engraving of the College buildings 
and grounds, a lithograph, was made from a 
‘Manning Hawthorne, “Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne at Bowdoin,” New England Quarterly, 
XIII (ig40), 249. 
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sketch drawn by Brown, an artist from Bos- 
ton, who in 1821 came to study the paintings 
in the gallery, Of this engraving a copy may 
be occasionally found, and one is preserved in 
the College library, which shows the cupola 
on Massachusetts Hall. This Brown was a 
member of the choir of Brattle St. Church in 
Boston, and his deep, full-toned bass he gen- 
erously contributed to the church choir, while 
he was in town, very much to the admiration 
of lov ers of music. 


The Bowdoin College Archives contain 
nothing relative to this artist, but John 
(s. Brown is listed in the Boston Direc- 
tory beginning in 1821 and in every is- 
sue until 1858. His name 1s also listed on 
the back cover of the first exhibition cata- 
logue of the Boston Athenzum Gallery 
in 1827” but, curiously enough, there is 
no painting by him catalogued inside nor 
anywhere else for that matter. His name 
does not appear in Groce and Wallace. A 
check of the records of the Suffolk Coun- 
ty Probate Court yielded no will, but a 
petition for administration on his estate 
and an administrator’s inventory were 
discovered.‘ 

Examination of these interesting docu- 
ments revealed the fact that Boston 
painter John G. Brown died on Au- 
gust 9, 1858, the last year, it will be 
noted, that his name is entered in the Bos- 
ton Directory. The petition was signed 
by Edwin Brown, a piano-forte manu- 
facturer, and by William E. Brown, a 
wood turner, doubtless the closest kin of 
the Boston artist who does not appear to 
have ever married. ‘The administrator’s 
inventory lists several lots of paintings, 
pictures, picture frames, painting cups, a 
painting mill, one large sign and various 
other household items, $137.67 “cash in 
bank,” the entire estate, minus bills due, 
totaling $221.54. 


* Reproduced in Drepperd, p. 34. 


* Case number 41924. 


HIS is the story of shoemaking in 
the town of Middleton, Massa- 
little settlement 
tucked away between Danvers, ‘Tops- 
field, Boxford, and Andover. In colonial 
days its inhabitants were vaguely known 


chusetts—a 


as “‘the farmers,” and even today it is such 
an inconspicuous community that its 
whereabouts are not generally known. In 
1727 it was incorporated from the four 
surrounding towns and thereafter seems 
to have been ignored by its more pros- 
perous neighbors. 

Like farmers in small places all over 
New England, the residents of Middle- 
ton were poor but self-respecting and 
self-sufficient. The history of their activi- 
ties 1S somewhat obscure, although 
enough is revealed by statistics, diaries, 
and account books to show that farming 
was not their sole occupation, 

In the eighteenth century shoemaking 
was done at home or by leather workers 
who traveled about as they were needed. 
One member of a family, perhaps, learned 
the shoemaker’s craft, carrying on his ac- 
tivities in the dull seasons of farming or 
in the long winter evenings. In Middle- 
ton he was able to buy his skins from a 
local tanner—Elijah Wilkins. Wilkins 
died in 1781. A list of stock from the in- 
ventory of his possessions shows that he 
utilized the hides of various farm animals: 


twenty seven Sides of upper Leather 


7/6 per side 10: 2: 6 
Sixteen sides of So | Sole Leather 
15/ per side 12: 


Seventeen calf Skines 4/6 per skin 
Sheep skins 6 

‘two hog Skins 3 
a small horse hide 4/6 
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a 
twelve hides in the fats 18/ per hide 10: 16: 
six Calf Skins in the fats 6/ per 

skin O1: 16: 
one Calf Skin curried and some 

Small Skirts of upper Leather 12 
A “tan Barn” is also mentioned. 

Wilkins was not only a currier or 
dresser of leather; he was also a cord- 
wainer, or “cordwinder,” as was his son 
Elijah. The inventory lists his shoe- 
maker’s lasts, pincers, “‘nipers,” rasps, 
gimlet, a “birning” (burnishing) knife, 
and tools to make wooden heels. 

Once supplieu with leather, the hom 
workman could apply himself to making 
shoes for the whole family, Or he could 
send for a traveling craftsman who would 
live in the house until his work was done. 
This activity was usually carried on in the 
winter. [he shoemaker placed his seat 
near the open fireplace, wearing knee 
boards to protect his legs from the exces- 
sive heat. One by one the children were 
measured for their shoes, with care to al- 
low plenty of room for growth, but with 
little attempt at accurate fit. 

The first effort to establish shoemak- 
ing as a business in the vicinity of Middle- 
ton came about in 1792, when Moses 
Putnam of Danvers built what was 
called a “factory.” It was, however, a 


Epiror’s Nore: Lura Woodside Watkins, au- 
thor of Early New England Potters and thew 
Wares, is currently engaged in studies of vari- 
our phases of life in the small New England 
community over a century ago. Middleton, 
Massachusetts, is the specific locale, and the 
series as a Whole, of which earlier parts have 
appeared in OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND, forms 
a group which the author calls Middleton 
Papers. 
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factory without machines and was in- 
deed little more than an enlargement of 
the small shoe shops that had already be- 
gun to appear on the farms. In the State 
Tax List for Middleton, dated 1793, SIX 
of these shops with the names of their 
owners and the dimensions of the build- 
ings are noted. They belonged to Solo- 
mon and Nathaniel Gould, Joseph 
Knight, John Nichols, Benjamin Pea- 
body, Revolutionary colonel and brother 
of the famous shipping master Joseph 
Peabody, of Salem, David Russell, and 
Elijah Wilkins, mentioned above. ‘The 
largest of these was the Nichols shop, six- 
teen feet by twelve, and the smallest the 
one owned by Wilkins, eight feet square. 
These little buildings used to be referred 
to as ““ten-footers,”” but obviously their di- 
mensions varied. Wilkins, the tanner’s 
son, lived on the Deacon Edward Put- 
nam, Jr., farm from 1792 to 1805. The 
house had been occupied for twenty-six 
years previous to 1784 by another cord- 
wainer, Enos Knight, and was the home 
of a second shoemaking Wilkins in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

Only four of Middleton’s shoe shops 
are still standing and recognizable as 
such. One, on the old Flint homestead 
about two miles west of the center, was 
used for a time as a schoolroom; another, 
back of the Currier house on South Main 
Street, is an interesting example with an 
entry and two rooms; while a third, at 
the Curtis farm on Peabody Street, is now 
used as a workshop by the Curtises. 

Although the appearance and equip- 
ment of these shops varied from time to 
time, a great deal about them remained 
the same over the years. Familiar to 
e\ eryone is the shoemaker’s seat (often 
referred to as a bench), with its conven- 


ient slots for tools and small drawers for 


pegs, tacks, and other little things. As the 
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shop owner sometimes rented space to 
other workmen, there were usually from 
two to four seats. 

The early shoemaker, using a short 
heavy hammer, had to prepare his leather 
by pounding it on a lapstone to an even 
thickness. Later on, skins were rolled in 
a factory. The lapstone was a large 
smooth beach stone, highly valued by its 
owner, and sometimes marked with his 
initials. “he stirrup, which provided a 
foothold for steadying the last held in 
front of the workman, was another im- 
portant item. Early lasts were sized for 
length, but not for width, which had to 
be regulated in cutting by the use of an 
“instep leather,” adjustable to full or slim 
sizes. Rights and lefts were unknown for 
many years. 

The shoes of the eighteenth century 
were made by hand stitching. This was 
an operation that required some prepara- 
tion and a great deal of patience. Needles 
were not generally used, but the thread 
was waxed and thereby attached to a 
bristle (“‘brussell’”?) that carried it 
through the holes previously made by an 
awl. The preparation of the wax, es- 
pecially on a cold morning, when the 
shoemaker or his apprentice had perhaps 
spent twenty minutes or so trying to light 
the shop fireplace or stove by means of 
flint and steel, was a matter of some difh- 
cutly. The wax was compounded of 
melted, to which 
grease Was added until it reached the 
proper consistency. [he thread was coat- 
ed with the heated mixture, but the wax 
often became brittle in the cold so that it 
Hew off and had to be remelted. 

Pegged shoes were first made in the 


~ 


rosin, thoroughly 


late eighteenth century and continued in 
use until after the Civil War. In Danvers 
the shoemakers carried on with southern 
planters a regular business of making 
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pegged shoes for their slaves. ‘These were 
shipped in barrels from Boston. The 
southerners, always dependent on crops, 
were given long-term credits, sometimes 
with disastrous consequences to the Dan- 
vers men. It is probable that many of the 
shoes made for the factory trade in Mid- 
dleton were sent south. However, sur- 
viving examples indicate that the towns- 
people also wore pegged shoes which were 
less expensive than those laboriously sewn 
by hand. 

At first each shoemaker made his own 
from wood 
scored deeply for Cas) splitting. A 
cutter could be purchased for the pur- 


pegs crosswise sections of 


peg 


pose. After a time, peg making became a 
business in itself. There was actually a 
factory for the purpose in Danvers where 
pegs were made in great quantities and 
stored away in the large round boxes that 
had brought sugar from the West Indies. 
At this time, pegs could be bought at the 
local store for six cents a quart. 

A shoemaker’s “kit”’ or equipment in- 
cluded a great variety of tools although 
less prosperous workmen seem to have 
got along with few, and some of those 
makeshift or improvised. Knives were im- 
portant. [here were skivers for shaving 
and splitting paring knives, 
knives for heels, and so on, When a shoe- 
maker had a favorite knife he often used 
it until it was worn down to the haft. 


leather, 


Pincers or nippers were employed for 
pulling the uppers into position while 
tacking them to the sole. ‘The implements 
had a hammer-like end, so that the pull- 
ing and tacking could be done without 
changing tools. Shoulder sticks made of 
wood or metal were short pieces with a 
section or sections notched out near the 


end; they were used for smoothing and 
burnishing the edges of the soles. Metal 
shoulder sticks, which could be heated to 
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give a better polish, were considered an 
improvement. An unusual example made 
of soapstone for heavy work may be seen 
in the large collection of shoe tools lie- 
longing fo the Middleton Historical So- 
ciety. “Long sticks’? were intended tor 
burnishing the surface of the leather, 
They were beautifully made of lignum 
vitae, a very hard wood, were perhaps ten 
inches in length, and were comparatively 
expensive. As they sometimes came 
equipped with an inset section of carbo- 
rundum for whetting, it appears that the 
wooden surface, too, was used for putting 
a fine edge on a tool, A variety of awls 
and scrapers was essential. ‘hese imple- 
ments were carefully kept in place by each 
workman. But a shoeshop was not an or- 
derly or cleanly place. What with pegs, 
tacks, 
chalk, blacking, grease, rags, and sand- 
paper, and the stifling odors of leather, 
tobacco smoke, burning whale oil, heated 


bristles, Sponges, paste horns, 


rosin, grease, and wax, and several none- 
too-clean workmen in a smal] space, a 
shoeshop Was hardly a bower of roses, 

The advent of the shop as a fixed place 
for the equipment of the business seems 
to mark the beginning of the era that took 
shoemaking out of the home. Neverthe- 
less, the craft continued to be carnied on 
in upper rooms, sheds, or other outbuild- 
ings until the very end of the industry. In 
the heyday of the business some kind of 
workplace could be found at almost every 
house in town. 

The factory system of giving out ma- 
terials to be made up at home or in th« 
small shop began in Middleton in the 
1820's. As nearly as I can determine, the 
first effort in this direction was made by 
Elias I. Ingalls, father of John |. In- 
galls, who attained fame as United States 
senator from Kansas. It was a short-lived 
venture, concluded before 1835. At that 
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time Middleton was a very small town 
indeed, with a population of less than 
seven hundred. According to John War- 
ner Barber (.VWassachusetts Historical 
Collections ), the inhabitants lived “‘scat- 
tered over the town, there being no vil- 
of importance.” In after 
[Ingalls had moved to Haverhill, the year- 
ly output of boots and shoes was only five 
hundred pairs, and the only factory of any 
kind in town was a paper mill. 
Coincident with the revival of busi- 
ness in the next decade, we have some in- 


) - 
lage 19375 


teresting details from an account book 
kept at the factory and store of Wilkins 
and Merriam. They were the first Mid- 
dleton men to buy supplies at wholesale 
to be made up in the homes and shops and 
to run a store where various commodities 
could be obtained in lieu of cash payment. 
In the years 1844 and 1845, sixty-four 
men are named in this ledger as making 
shoes, while nearly forty women did work 
“fitting” them—that is, stitching the up- 
pers. ‘This comes rather close to the esti- 
mate in the 1845 census that seventy-five 
men and seventy-five women were then 
employed in Middleton in the shoe busi- 
ness. In that year 75,645 pairs were 
made, valued at $35,647. Judging by 
these figures, the shoes must have been 
sold at something less than fifty cents a 
pair. 

It is difficult in these days of plentiful 
money to grasp in terms of wages and 
purchasing power the actual values rep- 
resented in the Wilkins and Merriam ac- 
count. Men were allowed ten cents a pair 
for making shoes; women received but 
four cents a pair for stitching. Yet we 
cannot doubt that the women especially 
were only too glad to get a dollar after 
sitting up nights to fit twenty-five pairs 
of shoes. Never before had they had the 
opportunity to earn anything whatever, 
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and that dollar more than covered the cost 
of a new dress or a hat. In fairness to the 
women, let it be said that they rarely 
anything necessities — 


bought except 


candles, whale oil, or food—and they 
probably did the work on account of the 
pressing needs of their families. 

However, the fact that women were 
beginning to earn money of their own had 
an immediate effect on social conditions 
in Middleton. Anyone who has studied 
the vital statistics of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries will know that 
the young people of that time rarely mar- 
ried before they were twenty-four or 
older, when the young man had learned 
his trade and was sufficiently established 
to support a family. Now we find them 
marrying when they were barely twenty 
—the girls often in their teens. Obvious- 
ly, the industrial era was bringing a feel- 
ing of security and hope. 

As we examine the list of tools and 
equipment bought by the shoemakers at 
the Wilkins store, it looks as if the barter 
system gave them the little end of the 
deal. A long stick cost fifty cents, the pay 
for making five pairs of shoes. A hammer 
cost eighty-three cents, or eight pairs of 
shoes, two quarts of oil, fifty-six cents. 
Shoulder sticks were from thirty to 
seventy-five cents, a set of lasts eighty- 
eight cents; a heel cutter, twenty cents, 
an ounce of “‘brussells,’”’ twenty cents. 
The citizens had no other choice of mar- 
ket. In 1845, asin 1958, Middleton was 
eight miles from a railroad, 

Perusal of the store account gives a 
better understanding of how these people 
not only made both ends meet, but had 
a few luxuries as well. Coffee was only 
nine cents a pound, eggs about a cent 
apiece, cheese eight cents a pound, butter 
eighteen, flour five dollars a_ barrel. 
Calico cloth was regularly twelve and one 
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half cents a yard; an umbrella could be 
had for thirty-three cents, and a pair of 
“overhalls” for sixty-two. A horse blan- 
ket could be bought for eighty-three 
cents, a stove for six dollars; six bunches 
of cigars cost thirty-seven cents, a pair of 


kid gloves sixty-seven; and a silk hand- 


kerchief was a luxury at one dollar and a 
quarter. The hire of a wagon to go to 
Salem and Beverly was only forty 


cents. 
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the cost of a home was in line with sm i]] 
earnings. A one-and-one-half-story hose 
with three rooms on the ground floor and 
chambers under the roof could be built 
for $400.*Many houses of this type were 
put up in Middleton in the period 18.5 
to 1855. Quaint and cozy, they still line 
the town’s main streets and once again 
Shoe- 
making was carried on in or near almost 
every one of them. 


are in demand for small families. 





SHOE SHOP ON 
MIDDLETON, 
JOHN 


THE FARM OF ARTHUR E. CURTIS, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
CURTIs, 


PEABODY STREET, 
WHERE HIS FATHER, 


WORKED 


Photograph taken in April, 1955 


The meager earnings of the shoemaker 
did not, otf course, always represent his 


entire income. Rather they were by way 


of additional funds, for many 


were also farmers, or at least had vege- 
table gardens that supplied a large part 
of their 
save money and buy houses. Fortunately, 


needs. 


workmen 


It Was even possible to 


The 


began in the 


changeover to factory 
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is8sos when 


and Lake Streets. 
were his brothers James VV 


Merriam & Company. 





methods 
Francis P. 
Merriam put up the large wooden build- 
ing that still stands at the corner of Main 
Associated with him 
’. and William 
A., and the firm was known as F. P. 
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ten years no less than half a dozen other 
concerns had manufac- 
* some of them in conjunction with 
Three were in Middleton Square, 
two on Maple Street, at either side of the 
town hall, and one near Howe station at 
the eastern end of town. 


smaller “shoe 
tories,’ 


a store. 


This sudden expansion of industry was 
no doubt the result of the building from 
Salem to Lawrence of the Essex Railroad, 
which ran directly through Middleton. 
The Merriam factory city 
block’s distance from the railroad sta- 
tion, reached through a short wood road, 


was but a 


and near enough to facilitate the delivery 
of hides and other materials and the ship- 
ment of shoes to Boston. 

The factories employed workmen in 


their buildings handling stock, cutting 
soles (“bottoms”), uppers, linings, and 


other parts, but their primary function at 
first seems to have been merely to serve as 
supply houses for the shoemakers, who 
continued to work in their own shops. Sets 
ot stock, materials 
needed for five dozen pairs of shoes, were 


each containing the 


given out, and the shoemaker, working at 
his own speed, returned the finished shoes 
for which he was paid (1858) fourteen 
the making. In 1855, 
165 men and 140 women were thus em- 


cents a pair for 
ployed in Middleton, producing annually 
150,000 pairs of shoes worth $11 / 

[In June, 1859, the Essex Institute had 
‘ held meeting in Middleton. 


000. 


The secre=- 
tary’s report says that the company was 
“set down from the train about noon in 
to be a mere 
nook cut out in the middle of the forest 
A short 


green, 


what seems to a stranger 


with hardly a building 1 in sight.” 
WwW: alk took them to the 


which he describes as “ 


village 
only a convenient 
spot from which to study the signs of sev- 
shoe manufactories 


eral and country 


stores.” The only attraction for the visi- 
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tors in this little town was the pond and 
a ruined gristmill. 

A delightful daybook or diary kept by 
George B. Flint, a Middleton shoe maker, 
from 185232 to 1866, gives what is perhaps 
a unique picture of the life of a shoe work- 
er. It gives us glimpses of his trials and 
tribulations, his joys and pleasures, as well 
as being an authentic account of every 
detail of his trade. The journal begins 
shortly after his marriage to “Caddie,” or 
ge Phelps, daughter of Dr. ena 

S. Phelps, the town’s physician. In 185 
the couple were evidently living in ee 
doctor’s house. From January to June 
Flint gradually bought the tools and out- 
fit necessary to equip a shop. He acquired 
some patterns and a shoulder stick; later, 
sandpaper and a buffer, two awls at two 
cents apiece, a name stamp that cost 
ninety cents for marking 
which had to be set at a 
then tacks, 
lasts, and, in 
and lamb leather for 
skin, 
linen 
factory 


his shoes, a 
es e , 
heel piece, 
cost of a dollar and a quarter ; 
buffing combs, a hammer, 
Apnil, calf skin 
$5.46. He also obtained 
binding leather 


another 
hank of 
whose 


and a 
thread from Hutchinson, 
or shop was in the square, 

(At this point George remarks with 
apparent that Mrs. 
probably the wife of F. 


relish VMerriam— 
P.—was spoken 
to in meeting for reading. ) 

Congress boots with rubber sides had 
just come into style, so 
them and rubber 
cloth to make six pairs. He records sell- 
ing a pair of shoes for $4.75, a sum that 
he squandered in part on a pair of French 
calf boots for himself. On June 6 he 
sold sixteen pairs of buskins to another 
shoemaker for $10.30. Buskins, a soft 
slipper-like shoe without heels, made of 
either cloth or leather, 
lar with elderly people. 


George bought 


patterns for enough 


were very popu- 
It is pleasant to 
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know that on this same day in June 
George went to see the Siamese twins. On 
June 16 he records that he had “Com- 
menced to work at the shoe business.” 

Flint mentions little shoemaking activ- 
ity during the summer, but, as October 
came around, he planned for the short 
dark afternoons by buying three quarts of 
fluid for his shop. Burning fluid was the 
preferred light fuel in the 1850’s, super- 
seding the more costly whale oil of the 
previous decade. Its cost was twenty cents 
for a quart, whereas the regular price for 
whale oil had been twenty-five cents or 
more. 

The Flint’s first child arrived on De- 
cember 19. One could hardly surpass for 
brevity his entry: “Born at ten o’clock 
p.M.” [wo days later we find “Cradle 
—$2.50.”’ On this date he went to Lynn 
and bought “for Co.” a piece of shoe 
duck, two dozen kid skins, and one hun- 
**com- 
pany” appears to have been his brother- 
in-law, Reuel Phelps, who moved to An- 


dred pounds of shoulders. The 


dover in February, selling his house to 
George. until warm 
weather he worked steadily at shoemak- 
ing, recording what he accomplished each 


Krom this time 


day. Although he had to spend some time 
in cutting and fitting, he was usually able 
to make from four to eight pairs of wom- 


—_ 


en’s shoes or goat buskins daily. His 
average earnings were certainly less than 
one dollar a day, and yet, persons who re- 
member the family say they were com- 
fortably situated and always well dressed. 
Flint could afford a carpet for his new 
house at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a yard, and he was able to hire a 
man to saw wood for the shop. 

When warm weather came, our shoe- 
maker farmed and went to work as a 
mason with his brother Sylvanus. He 
mentions laying a chimney at the school- 
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house, whitewashing the depot, and lath- 
ing in the Merriam shoe factory. Masons 
then as now commanded high wages. By 
October he had paid $200 on his house. 
Flint evegtually abandoned his shoe- 
making for this trade. 

July 4, 1854, George records that the 
thermometer stood at 104°. That did not 
prevent his spending the day hoeing beans 
and helping Dr. Phelps get in his hay. 

In this year he first mentions making 
*“cacks.”’ Cacks were the shoes for littl 
children who wore sizes one to eight. 
Here we may well digress to say a word 
about the kinds of shoes made in Middle- 
ton at this period, As in Lynn, where 
many of the shoes were marketed, the 
output was almost wholly for women and 
children. In the 1850’s George Flint re- 
cords making buskins, boots, and shoes 
for women and shoes for misses. The 
boots were of kid or goat skin, and some 
were Congress boots. Other styles were 
“front lace Polkys boots,” low laced boots 
of kid or goat, “Prodie”’ he OTS, and what 
George called “Jenny Lynn.” He first 
speaks of heels in 1858. These had just 
been reintroduced after a period dating 
from about 1830, when the spring heel 
was abandoned for no heel at all. About 
1855 the swing of fashion brought a de- 
mand for heels once more. Flint made 
spring-heel shoes and buskins in 1860, 
but does not mention them again. 

Five years later he went to work as a 
cutter in the Wilkins shop. He notes cut- 
ting sets of the following styles: child’s 
split H. Bel; men’s buff slippers and calf 
slippers; misses’ avkleth (ankle length? ) ; 
women’s and misses’ P. G. ball and 
pebble grain; misses’ Good Templars ; 
misses’ and children’s end ball, women’s 
Polish grain and pen grain scallop shoes; 
and again cacks. 

Going back to the diary in 1855, we 
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find that George was then buying his 
stock of leather and shoe duck (for lin- 
ings) in Lynn. The finished sets he sold 
in part to the local Merriam factory and 
partly to a firm in Boston. At that time, 
sixty pounds of “‘soale” leather cost him 
$95.70 and 
leather $57.27. 
He worked steadily through January 


ninety-seven pounds of 


and February cutting, lining, fitting, and 
packing his finished sets in cases that he 
obtained at the factory. In March he 
notes that he was almost sick with a cold. 
He got over this with the aid of six-and-a- 
half cents’ worth of cough candy and was 
then busier than ever. He speaks of five 
other shoemakers who worked in his shop 
that spring. His recreations were few and 
simple——an occasional evening meeting 
and once a “musick” lecture given by 
Hiram Stiles, a local enthusiast. The 
really exciting event of the year came in 
June when George went to Salem to see 
an exhibition of glass blowing. He came 
back with a globe as a memento. The 
last entry of that year is dated August 12, 
a Sunday. With his brother-in-law, 
Horace Phelps, he “went up to pond and 
went in and washed and got some Lilies.” 

[In 1856 another baby came along and 
Klint worked unceasingly with the other 
men in his shop. During this year he did 
business with Crosby at Andover. His ac- 
tivities were little varied except when a 
circus came to town in June or when he 
went to see the wild men of Borneo in 
September. In that month he also at- 
tended a Franklin celebration in Boston. 
Ice cream was enough of a novelty in his 
life to prompt his making special mention 
of eating it with a friend in Salem, 

Life was not all circuses, however. 
Flint seems to have enjoyed reading of 
a solid kind. He bought a life of Wash- 


ington, which no doubt lay on the center 
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table beside a family Bible he had pur- 
chased the year before at a cost of $3.75. 
In those days a family Bible in the proper 
place was a symbol of a man’s standing in 
the community comparable to the owner- 
ship of a television set today. A few years 
later, George was one of the first to “put 
down” his name to have a library in town. 

The winter of 1857 was extremely 
cold. Between January 18 and January 
26 the thermometer registered thirteen 
below zero, twenty below, then twenty- 
one, six, and eighteen below, while on 
the nineteenth “hardest 
storm within the memory of this genera- 


occurred the 


tion.”’ These figures were hard to believe 
until we had a week like it in Middleton 
just one hundred years later. During this 
cold snap Flint puttered around his shop, 
but does not record that he accomplished 
much more than grinding knives and fix- 
ing his bench stool. In spite of the cold, 
the family went to meeting. In the spring 
there was a “levee”? at the town hall. 
George helped to trim the room for the 
occasion which must have been an excit- 
ing break in his dull routine. Another 
break occurred in October with the ar- 
rival of a third baby. 

A change in the family life took place 
in the spring of 1858 when George Flint 
decided to move over to his mother’s 
farm two miles away to work it on shares 
with his brother. ‘This was a real up- 
heaval, involving three or four trips with 
loads of furniture. The diary was not kept 
during a busy summer season on the farm, 
except that in September he notes pulling 
and thrashing beans and peas, winnowing 
beans, picking apples, husking corn, chop- 
ping wood, and churning. With the ad- 
vent of cold weather he went over to 
Middleton for a set of stock and began 
shoemaking operations again at the farm 
in the old shop across the road. From 
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SHOEMAKER AT WORK 


Unidentified daguerreotype of about 1855, probably New England. 
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January to April of that year he had al- 

ready made 450 pairs of shoes for the 

Merriam company. This had brought him 
75.60. 

After a year on the farm and with an- 
other baby on the way, the family moved 
back to their home on North Main Street. 
It needed some renovation. In March 
George “‘went to Danvers and got some 
lumber, paint and paper &c to fix up my 
house which cost $4.22.” More paint and 
varnish were required to do over the 
kitchen. He finished papering one room 
himself, but 
the 


é< . i) 
cetching 


got a certain John to put on 
Carpets were laid in the 
and front chamber. ‘The 
former, probably an oil cloth, he var- 
nished. Curtain fixtures and more carpet- 


he rde Se 


ing at forty-five cents a yard completed 
the expenditures, and the Flints were 
able to move in before May. 

During that summer George worked 
at his mason’s trade in a house and in the 
new church. He notes that he helped to 
raise the bell on the meetinghouse and 
that he subscribed twenty dollars to the 
fund for the building. His shoemaking 
was carried on again when November 
came around, and he was occupied with it 
through the winter. An event that he 
thought worth was that 
Caddie in January went to Salem and 
bought a velvet bonnet. 


mentioning 


[In reading this record, one is impressed 
with the independence of the workman. 
He was his own master. When the Pem- 
berton mill in Lawrence burned with a 
horrible loss of life, Klint took the first 
train next morning to see the ruins and 
did not return until the last one at mght. 
Nevertheless, he worked hard, receiving 
as time went on a slightly larger recom- 
pense. In May 1860 he sold three cases 
of shoes to Merriam at ninety cents a 
pair. He now occasionally hired other 
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workmen to do his binding. In this year 
he began to cut his own sole leather at 
Henry Wilkins’ factory, where there 
were, no doubt, superior facilities. 

Another baby, the fifth, born in Sep- 
tember, kept his nose ever nearer the 
grindstone. On this occasion he notes that 
he was sick all night with “Col morbus,” 
and that he loafed around next day after 
the arrival of the infant in the early morn- 
ing hours. George was justifiably worried. 
He now had to spend considerable time 
making shoes for Frank and Fred and 
Laura, not to speak of those for himself 
and Caddie. 

There is little Joy in the day book in the 
next few years. Although George Flint 
was rarely ill, he now began to show the 
strain of overwork. On one occasion he 
cut off the end of his finger and on an- 
other he jammed his finger in the molding 
machine—a serious injury. He worked 
after these accidents, but was obliged to 
loaf for a time after the second one. 

His notes for May 1562 give the feel- 
ing of spring, but with the weariness of 
a man who worked almost incessantly 
without a vacation. 

“May $5—Carrie and I went to Salem 
and Bot cloth for boys cloathes Bot some 
vellow dishes 





cleared 
out cellar &c took of undershirt pleasant 
all day 


27—finished planting carden 


/ So > 


29—putting down carpets in forenoon 
afternoon made one pr of shoes 

June g9—6th Baby born at 20 min. of 
2 in morning.” 

In January 1866, George Flint went 
to work as a cutter in the Hutchinson fac- 
tory. He does not say how many hours he 
put in each day, but they may have been 
many. In a small factory in Danvers at 
this time, men labored from seven in the 
morning to eight at night, except on Sat- 
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urday, when the shop closed at five. 
There were no vacations and only three 
holidays in the year—Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, and Fast Day. After 
George’s fifth day at Hutchinson’s he 
says that he had had a headache nearly all 
day. This was different from the not un- 
pleasant life in his little shop, where he 
and the other men could talk politics and 
rest when they pleased. After a month or 
so he gave up shoemaking and devoted 
himself to his trade as a mason. 

The growth of shoemaking as an in- 
dustry led to several related local de- 
velopments. A local man, Farnham Stiles, 
who had been making shoes since he was 
sixteen years old, worked out and in- 
vented in his own shop a number of short 
cuts for the trade. First he devised a peg- 
ging jack, which he made himself and 
sold in the nearby towns. Then he made 
dies for use in cutting out heels and soles, 





thereby eliminating hand work, and he 
produced stamps for marking 
shoes. He was less successful with a co:- 
rugated heel burnisher that he tried to 
patent, fér it was already known. Stiles 
was just one more example of Yankee 
ingenuity. 


name 


\ knife factory Was also a direct out- 
growth of the shoe business. ‘This was in 
existence as early as 1849, when its 
owner, Samuel A. Cummings, advertised 
shoe knives in a Massachusetts directory, 
and as late as 1554. ‘The factory stood on 
Mill Street on the south side of Pout 
Pond Brook, and it had the reputation 
of making the finest shoe knives that could 
be bought. 

By the 1860’s the shoe business as ; 


family occupation was on the way out, 


supplanted by huge factories where ever\ 
step in the manufacture was performed 
by machines. 
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NTIL the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the vast region of 


Aroostook County in northern 
Viaine Was a sparsely settled wilderness, 
although its rich soil had caused it to be 
called “(Garden Aroostook.” Settlement 
previous to the 1840’s had been prevented 
largely by the disputes with Britain over 
the Canadian boundaries, but by the 
1860's some of the state legislators, es- 
pecially the Honorable William Widgery 
Thomas, Jr., of Portland, were con- 
cerned about the lack of people in the 
area. Mr. Thomas had been the United 
States war consul at Goteborg, Sweden, 
and was in 1870 Maine’s Commissioner 
of Public Lands and Commissioner of 
Immigration. He realized that the climate 
of Aroostook was similar to that of Swe- 
den, and his idea for a Swedish colony 
was approved by the legislature. | 

In the spring of 1870 he went to Swe- 
den to carry out his idea, and on June 22 
a band of twenty-two men, eleven wom- 
en, and eighteen children sailed with him 
to America. In some parts of Sweden this 
departure, together with the festivities 
which took place immediately before, is 
still remembered as something of a 
legend. 

On July 23, 1870, the group arrived 
at New Sweden and found that the State, 
In anticipation of their arrival, had cleared 
some of the land and built six log cabins. 
The twenty-third was Saturday, and on 
the following Monday they started divid- 
ing farms, clearing more land, and build- 
ing more log cabins. By late September 
they had erected their Capitol building at 
the place where they first gathered to 


otter thanks for their safe arrival. The 
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Capitol is still standing and is today the 
home of the New Sweden Historical So- 
ciety ‘ 

In 1873 the group, on formally giving 
up allegiance to “the Goths and the van- 
dals, the King of Norway and Sweden,” 
became American three 
vears later the colony became a planta- 
tion. In 1895, with a population of 1,452, 
New Sweden was incorporated as a town 


citizens, and 


and is today a thriving farming com- 
munity.’ 

The Jepson family, while not among 
the first settlers, came shortly after, and 
is typical of the many families who settled 
in New Sweden. 

Mons Jeppesson, son of Jeppe Nelson, 
was born March 25, 1847, in Knistian- 
stadslin, Skane, Sweden, and his wife, 
Elna Olson, was born the same day in 
Elestorp, Malmoéhuslin, Skane. In 1871 
they married, and he came _ to 
America later that year. Instead of going 
directly to New Sweden, he went first to 
Rumford, just outside Providence, Rhode 
Island, where his wife and some of her 
family came to join him in 1872. To 
Mons and Elna Jepson, as the name was 


were 


anglicized, were born eight children, the 
first two, Joseph O., and Anna Fe. in 
Rumford, and the rest, A. Otto, Eddy, 
Davida, Rosella J., Hilma, and Fred H.., 
in New Sweden. 

‘Information taken from the pamphlet 
printed for the ninetieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the town, 1960. 


Epiror’s Nore: Robert Harrington Nylander, 
who has recently become a life member of the 
Society, is now a first yearman at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville where he 1s 
studying architectural history. 
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In 1875 Mons Jepson took his family 
to New Sweden. Again he went ahead of 
his wife, walking part of the way, to pur- 
chase a farm. He then returned to Rum- 
ford and took his family first by train 
to Woodstock, New Brunswick, and then 
by team to New Sweden. Their entire 


? “et ; 
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fHE JEPSON FAMILY ABOUT 1574 
Seated are Elna Jepson, with Joseph, and 
Moons Jepson. Standing, Olot Olson. 

Ni rs. Jepson’s brother. 


From a tintype made in Providenc 


possessions consisted of four hundred dol- 
lars in cash and what was contained in 
two Swedish knapsacks. Some of the con- 
tents of the knapsacks are still in existence, 
espec:ally the spinning wheel, which was 
carried in a disassembled state, and a 
small porcelain mustard pot. 

“The farm, which was purchased from 
aman named Piltz, one of the first set- 


tlers, contained a hundred acres with a 
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log cabin and one or two acres of cleared 
land. At Mons Jepson’s death it went *o 
his youngest son, who has now given it to 
one of his SONS, 

One ef the first things to be under- 
taken on the Jepson farm, as on the oth 
farms in New Sweden, was the cleari 
and farming of the land.” Every ye 
more trees were cut down to extend tl 


mo US “= 


o 


farm, sometimes by as much as five acres. 
The stumps left were about three fect 
high, and the chips and choppings were 
raked up around them with crude rakes. 
The chips, stumps, and tree trunks were 
then burned, as the fastest method of 
getting rid of them. 

Mons Jepson then used his harrow—a 
series of spikes attached to a crosspiece 
and pulled by a horse—to make the land 
ready for planting. Often the fires did 
not completely remove the stumps and 
roots, and these had to be worked around. 

‘These annual chores were not without 
some excitement. One year the burial 
place of the Indians who had originally 
occupied the area was plowed up, reveal- 
ing its many treasures. Little was saved 
because the Jepsons were primarily inter- 
ested in their farming. 

The crops planted were potatoes, ry¢ 
or oats, and always turnips, because they 
could be left in longer in the fall. In 
planting potatoes, one child dug a hol 
with a hoe-like tool made for the pur- 
pose, and another child followed after, 
cutting the potato, planting it, and re- 
placing the earth over it. Harvesting th 
potatoes was often dificult because the 
became entangled among the roots which 
had not been burned out. 

In harvesting whichever grain was 
planted, the boys gathered some together 

- The 


primarily upon verbal recollections of Ella J. 
(Jepson) Nylander. 


Statements that follow are based 
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and cut it, and the girls followed along 
immediately after to catch it so it would 
not fall and be damaged. For this they 
wore heavy leather gloves and gauntlets 
to protect their hands from the thistles 
which grew among the grain. The gloves 
did not always afford sufficient protec- 
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door. The shingles on the roof were about 
two feet long and, with other boarding, 
were cut on the farm with a saw that is 
still in existence. The earliest barn was 
built against the right-hand end of the 
house, but about 1888 it fell down and 
another barn, the frame of which was 
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MONS JEPSON’S LOG CABIN IN NEW SWEDEN, MAINE 


From a photograph made about 1895, probably by Dole of Car:bou. 


tion, and this was not one of the most 
enjoyed tasks. 

Among the animals kept on the farm 
were TWO horses, cattle to provide them 
with milk, butter, and meat, chickens, 
and a huge Saint Bernard named Nancy. 

All of New Sweden’s earliest buildings, 
except the Capitol, were of roughly 
squared logs chinked with moss. The Jep- 
son’s log cabin, one of those standing 
when the first settlers arrived, remained 
until 1944 and was the last to survive in 
the town.” It had two windows on each 
side and an enclosed porch at the front 





— <« 


standing in 1875, was finished and put 
into use, 

Inside the cabin were two rooms—a 
kitchen and a bedroom—and a pantry. 
After a while the area under the roof was 
finished ott as a bedroom for the boy Ss. 
The ladder to this room was on the out- 


side of the house, inside the first barn. 


‘The majority of this information is from 
the recollections of Anna F. (Jepson) Berquist, 
as told to and written down by Mrs, P. A, 
Brown of Caribou, Maine. As other children 
recalled other details of interest, it was thought 
wiser to include all in a unified form. 
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Instead of closets there were nails on the 
bedroom walls to hang clothes on. Un- 
derneath the kitchen was the cellar, not 
very large but deep enough to stand in, 
where the produce from the vegetable 
garden was kept. 

The furnishings of the log cabin were 
simple but sufficient. There were no rugs 
on the softwood floor, but there were 
white curtains at the windows. The beds 
consisted of straw mattresses which dur- 
ing the day were folded together like 
sofas and covered over with cloth. In the 


Old-Time New England 


There was no kitchen sink and no 


well; they got their water from the brook 
which ran in front of the house. The stove 
was small and circular. ‘T'wo pipes went 
up froma the back of the firebox to heat 
the round oven overhead, and a single 
pipe went from there through the roof. 


Many times the roof caught on fire be- 


cause of it. Most of the cooking was done 


with an iron kettle and an iron frying 
pan, and among the frequently prepared 
foods were vegetable soup, pea soup, and 
rice pudding. 





‘““ELMFIELD FARM, MONS JEPSON’S NEW HOUSE AND BARN 


To the right of the large barn is the earlier framed barn. 


From a photograph made about 1899 by Rhoades of Oldtown, 


kitchen was a red cradle. They made the 
table ‘Table 


dishes were heavy white plates, cups, and 


themselves out of boards. 
saucers. Ihe children used tin dippers to 
drink from, and the cutlery was made of 
steel with wooden handles. ‘There were 


two chairs and these were for Mons and 
Elna Jepson; the children sat on blocks 
of wood. 





On a shelf in the kitchen was a clock. 
For lighting they first used a tiny lamp 
with a cup-like handle and no chimney 
so it would not burn oil too fast. In 1885 
Mons Jepson bought in New Sweden as 
a Christmas present to the family, a large 
table lamp complete with painted decora- 
tion. [his is now preserved in the Histon- 
cal Museum. When anyone wanted to 
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find something in the dark he took a piece 
of dry wood, set fire to it, and used it as 
a candle. 

In the daily routine, farming came 
first, and everyone helped. After a few 
years a school was started in the town for 
the younger children. When the work 
was done up inside the house, the women 
did the knitting. Evenings and Sundays 
the children played ball and “hide and go 
seek.”’ One of the ball games played was 
“Peter-in-the-Hole” which used long 
sticks and was similar to hockey. On hot 
summer days they put on their bathing 
suits, ““such as we had then,” and rolled 
down the hill from the front door to the 
pond below. Christmas was celebrated 
with a tree and candy for a treat. At first 
there were no presents, but as the older 
children grew up they gave presents to 
the younger ones. In 1889 each child was 
given a porcelain plate. Midsummer, a 
Swedish holiday, was usually observed 


by having a large picnic. 

By 1898 most of the land had been 
cleared and Mons Jepson decided that the 
log cabin had become too old and small. 
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In that year he built both a framed house 
and a new barn. The house was to be the 
largest in New Sweden, but, since the 
children were moving away either to find 
work or to marry, it was never completely 
finished as planned. At first only three 
rooms were used and these were furnished 
with what had been brought from the log 
cabin. Eventually such items as a table, 
a rocking chair, some straight chairs, and 
wooden beds were bought second hand. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the house, other than its gabled archi- 
tecture, Was its color scheme. The clap- 
boards were painted a creamy white, 
while most of the molded trim was light 
green, and the window sash and area 
under the eaves were painted red. The 
barn, a huge gambrel-roofed structure, 
was painted red with white trim. The 
paint was of remarkable quality, for, in 
their entire existence, the buildings re- 
ceived only one coat, 

The new house, like the log cabin that 
preceded it, has served the purpose for 
which it was built, and is soon to be torn 
down to make way for a successor. 
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unless otherwise stated. The properties, listed geographically, range in date from the 1650's to 
the 1830’s and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse and family buryir 
rounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible with limited funds. 


Open Schedules effective May, 1961 to May, 1962 


Boston and Vicinity 


Boston. HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 17095. 
141 Cambridge Street (enter from Lynde Street 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, 
attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully restored. 
Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpapers, man- 
tels and furniture. At the rear is the Society’s Mu- 
seum with unusual architectural exhibition, and 
collections of early china, pottery, glass, pewter 
costumes, etc. Its archives and library, which include 
such items as the Baldwin-Coolidge Collection of 
Photographs of Portraits and the Stebbins Marine 
Photographs, together with a comprehensive collec- 
tion of photographs of New England architecture, 
are open to accredited students and research workers, 
as well as members of the Society. House and Mu- 
seum open weekdays the year round, 10 to 4; office 
9 to 4:45. Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays. 
Admission 25 cents. 


Medford (Route 1 to Route 28 to Riverside Ave.). 
PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Cradock 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Spring 
Street. Probably the oldest brick house in New Eng- 
land. Though ‘“Colonialized’’ in the 1890's, the 
elaborately molded summer beams and girts and 
masonry fabric of the structure itself combine to 
make this building one of unsurpassed importance. 
Open Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 5, June 
through October; November through May, Monday 
and Thursday, 2 to s. Admission 25 cents. 


Saugus (Mystic River Bridge and Route 1, turn 
west at Lynn Fells Parkway,: right at first traffx 
light). “SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651 
(7). 17 Howard Street. 17th-century house of excep- 
tional architectural interest with much original detail 
including sheathing, early staircase and sponge paint 
ing. Home for six generations of the Boardman 
family and long identified with the house built for 
(Scottish) Covenanter prisoners captured by Oliver 
Cromwell at Dunbar, Scotland, 1650. These men 
were brought over to this country to operate the 
(now restored) nearby Saugus Ironworks. Exhibi- 
tion rooms unfurnished to facilitate architectural 
study. Open weekdays, except Friday, 10 to 5, June 
through September; other times by appointment. 
Voluntary contributions. 
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“ambridge (off Massachusetts Ave., north of Har- 


vard Square). COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 


>7. 21 Linnacan Street. Fine early house with 
1 original detail and some period furnishings. 


Believed to be the oldest house in Cambridge. Open 
Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 5, June through 
October; November through May, Monday and Thurs- 
day, 2 to 5. Admission 25 cents. 


Watertown (Route 20). ABRAHAM BROWNE 
HOUSE, c. 1698. 562 Main Strect. Reclaimed trom 
near ruin and carefully restored under the direction 
of William Sumner Appleton. This house has one of 
the few original three-part casement window frames 
known to exist in New England. Open weekdays, ex- 
cept Saturday, 2 to 5, May through October; No 
vember through April, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5s: 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of town onto 


Lyman St. and follow until house is seen on right 


after crossing railroad tracks). LYMAN HOUSE 


(The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street. One of Samuel 
MclIntire’s most ambitious houses, and single survi- 
vor of those country houses which he is known to have 


designed. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces designed for this room. 


The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens and 

landscaped grounds are outstanding. Open Thurs- 

day through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 25 to September 
Admission 50 cents. 


Weston (Commonwealth Ave. and Route 30). 
SMITH TAVERN (Jones Hiuse), c. 1756, with 
later additions. Open as town and community offices 
and historical rooms. 


Longer Tours via Massachusetts 
Turnpike or Route 20 


Springheld (on Route 20). ALEXANDER HOUSE 
(Linden Hall), 1811. 284 State Street. Built from 


designs by Asher Benjamin, noted architect and 
builder, Open weekdays upon application the year 


round. Admission: no charge. 


Longmeadow (on Route 5 from Springfield). COL- 
TON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Lonameadcw Street. Char- 
acteristic frame house of the Connecticut River 
Valley. Open Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
3 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other times by ap- 
pointment. Admission 25 cents 


North of Boston 
Routes I and 128 


Vanvers (Mystic River Bridge and Route 1, east on 
Route 128 to exit 14, left at Danvers Center to 
Tapleyville). REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 
149 Pine Street. Built according to tradition by 
‘rancis Nurse whose wife, Rebecca, was hanged as 


-— 


e 


witch in 1692. Restored by George Francis Dow 
and turnished in keeping with its period. Open 
weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 





Houses Owned by the Soc/ety 





ABRAHAM Browne House 





LyMAN HowUSE 





Repecca Nurse Howse 











Old-Time New England ¢ 
Danversport (Route 128, right at exit 15). SAMUE eal 
FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High Street. Fie ' 
brick house, well furnished, with several origin i a 
wallpapers. Open Monday, Wednesday and Thur:;- ong 
day 2 to 5, mid-April to mid-September; other tim: s c, 
by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 4 

C1 

Gloucest& (via Route 128). “BEAUPORT,” Eas:- § hin 
ern Point Boulevard. An extraordinary and fasci- R sive 
nating assembly of period rooms, ranging onward ~~ ve 
trom the Colonial era. Material for these rooms, cc Ri 4 
ceived by Henry Sleeper, was brought here from nivel 
other Massachusetts sites and gathered under one ma : 
root. Each is furnished in accordance with its peri . ” 
from beds, tables, chairs, lighting fixtures, etc., to te 
wallpapers, early books and pictures with some § ion i 
contemporary documents. Open afternoons, except oa 
Saturday and Sunday, for guided tours only at 2:3 


3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 through September 3 : 
Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; children 50 cent 


Ipswich -(Route 128 to Route 1A from Boston. 
Route 121 trom West Gloucester). EMERSON. 
HOWARD HOUSE, 17th century. 41 Turkey Shore 
Road (east end of Green Street Bridge). House 


SENET ee 
—_ = 
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built over two periods (addition 1709) and partially ad 
restored. Open Monday through Thursday 2 to \I 
mid-June through September: other times by appoint . 
ment. Voluntary contributions. 
Ipswich. LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East 9 GO‘ 
Street. A simple house of the second quarter of tl MO 
**BEAU PORT , : Snes 
igth century furnished as the home of a typical s 
captain. Open Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, to t , Bui 
mid-June through September. Voluntary contributions he 
Stat 
Ipswich. JACOB FOSTER HOUSE, ec. 1702, ar 
Mater Street. Two interesting period rooms. Oper the 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 2 to 5, mid-Ju S. nk 
through September; rest of vear by appointment. \V: Lit 
untary contributions hou: 
' ho 
Rowley (Route 1A trom Ipswich. Route 1 from 
Boston, turn right onto Route 133). CHAPLIN- § = 
CLARK-WILLIAMS HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhill i ) 
Street (on Route 133). Oldest house in Rowley 
| Unrestored. Open by appointment only. Voluntary § K ie 
- aeemee . . contributions. uae 
EmMERSON-Howarp Hows Bui 
Pons 
Newbury (Route 1A from Rowley. Route 1 to 133 re 
to 1A from Boston). SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 390 §& = 
High Road, Early brick-ended wooden house with § _ 
fine doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays § - 
10 to 12 and 2 to 5, except Monday, mid-June oo 
through September; other times by appointment. § — 
Admission 25 cents. 
So 
Newbury. TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, ec. 165: . He 
14 High Road. Developed through the 17th and 18th f 
centuries, beginning with the 1651 ell. Interesting 
structural details and furnishings which represent +e 
the possessions of one family gathered over eight : - 
venerations. Open Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 t = 
5s, mid-June through mid-September; other times | —e 
: : appointment. Admission 25 cents Bl 
SHort Hovuse moi 
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Newbury. SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 
6 gh Road. Originally bumlt as a one-room, two- 
story house, added to at later periods. Huge fireplace. 
House is now partly used as a Tearoom. Open, except 
Sunday and Monday, March through December; 
closed January and February. 


Amesbury (from Newburyport Route 113 into State 
Route o5. From Boston Toll Road 95, between 
Amesbury and Salisbury north of Route 110). 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 178s. Fine ex- 
ample of an 18th-century Massachusetts meeting- 
house which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


~ 


Portsmouth and Vicinity 


Portsmouth, N. H. (Route 1 from Boston or new 
Interstate Highway 95). JACKSON HOUSE, c. 
1664. Jackson Hill Street. (% m. from Boston and 
Maine station, just off the road to Dover.) Said to be 
he oldest house in New Hampshire; highly pic- 
turesque and of great architectural interest. Open 
Monday through Friday, 12:30 to 4, mid-June to 
mid-September. Admission 25 cents. 


ss 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME-.- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street. One of the 
finest and most historic of the Society’s houses. 
Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
s nal fortune to the cause. Here was entertained 
George Washington (1789) who wrote warmly of the 
house and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe 
ot France and his brothers were guests here. The 
house is furnished with period furniture and situated 
in extensive gardens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 
to mid-October. Admission 50 cents. 


Kittery Point, Me. (Route 103, 4 miles from Ports 
mouth). LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. 
Built by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William 
Pepperrell, conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only 
native American to be created a baronet by the 
Crown. A fine example of Northern Colonial archi 
tecture with characteristic period furnishings. Open 
weekdays 10 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 


South Berwick, Me. (Route 236 from Portsmouth). 
HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1785. (Turn left off 
Route 236 opposite junction with Route 91 from 
York, 11 m. from Portsmouth.) Built by Colonel 
athan Hamilton whose wharves originally lay 


— 
- 


low the house along the river. Scene of much of 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory Lover. A fine man- 
sion in a beautiful riverside setting, noted for its 
irdens. Open Wednesday through Saturday 1 to 5, 
id-June to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


rT? 


Houses Owned by the Society 


Swett-Itstey House 


RocKY 


Hitt MEETINGHOUS 


Jackson Howse 

















Old-Time New England 





LANGDON MANSION 











JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. (Center of town on 
Route 103.) Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewe t. 
Fine staircase and paneling with early wallpapers >f 
various periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study his 
been left as she arranged it. Open Wednesday throu: h 
Saturday 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. A 


mission 25 cents. 


Vicinity of Portland 
‘via Route 1 or Interstate 95) 


Standish, Me. (on Route 25. 17 m. northwest of 
Portland). DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1785. 
Typical homestead of the region and period with ear!y 
turnishings and tamily portraits. Open Sunday and 
Monday, 1 to 5, July 1 to mid-September; oth 


times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


South Windham, Me. (Route 25, turn north on 
Route 4 at Gorham). PARSON SMITH HOME. 
STEAD, 1764. River Road. Substantial farmhouse 
built by second minister on site of Old Province Fort. 
Open Sunday and Monday 1 to 5, July 1 to mid- 
October, and other times by appointment. Admission 
25 cents. 


land). NICKELS-SORTWELL HOUSE, | 1807. 
Wain and Federal Streets. Federal mansion, long 
famed for its imposing facade, appealing family 
furniture and furnishings. Open Tuesday through 
Saturday 11 to 5: Sunday 2 to 5, mid-June to mid 
October. Admission 50 cents. 


Wiscasset (Route 1, about s2 miles north of Port 


Monadnock Area 


Townsend Harbor, Mass. (Route 2 from Boston 
Route 119 at West Concord). CONANT HOUSE, c 
1720. South Street. Fine woodwork, including hinged 
partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 2 to 4, July through Octo 
ber; other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845, and 
SPAULDING GRIST MILL, ¢. 1840. Apply at 


{ ooperage 


New Ipswich, N. H. (Route t19 to West Townsend, 
turn north on Route 124). BARRETT HOUSE 
(Forest Hall), 1800. Main Street (on Route 123) 
Three-story country mansion, featuring a third-floor 
ballroom. Furnished with period furniture and tami 
ly portraits. Carriage sheds and extensive grounds 
Open Tuesday through Saturday 11 to 5, mid-June 
to mid-October; other times by appointment. Admuis 


sion so cents 


Peterborough, N. H. (Routes 123 and 101 trom New 
Ipswich), “BLEAKHOUSE,” 17902. (On _ Route 
101.) Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem 


per s&s. 
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South of Boston 


Quincy (from Boston Route C37 to Route 6) 
COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 


Vuirvead Street, Wollaston (turn off shore boule- 
it Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street at 
Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy (1709 


1784), prominent merchant and patriot; worked with 
Thomas Pownall to check southward movements ot 
the French from Canada; his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Ir., was a noted patriot and orator, who died at sea 
(1775) returning from England where he had gone 
to plead the cause of the Colonies. His niece, Doro- 
thy, married John Hancock. Open Tuesday through 
Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to mid-October; 
other times by: appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Hingham (Route 3A). SAMUEL LINCOLN 
HOUSE, c. 1741. North Street. Gambrel roof house 
standing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Tw: 

ms open by appointment the year round. Volun- 
tary contributions. 


Norwell (Route 3A, turn left on to Route 123). 
TACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Stre 
ind Jacobs Lane, Assinippi. Farm property with later 
additions. Extensive collection of early fire apparatus 
in barns. Open Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday, 2 to 5, June through September; other times 
intment. Admission 25 cents. 


‘a 


Hanover Center (Route 3, or follow signs from 
Norwell to Hanover), SAMUEL STETSON 
HOUSE. (On Route 139. After passing Queen Anne 
Corner, on the direct road to Plymouth, take the 
first right-hand road.) Originally a one-room house 
bu about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by 
“Drummer” Samuel Stetson to its present size. 
Now restored with one room as a Briggs family me 
morial. Open Monday, Wednesday and Friday, to 
tu s, June through October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Admission 25 cents. 


Barnstable (on Route 6A). CROCKER TAVERN, 

1754. Main Street. Two story, pitch-root wooden 
use furnished with large collection of family furni- 
ire. Open Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 10 to 
5s, June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 


Yarmouthport (on Route 6A). COLONEL JOHN 
Th AC HER HOUSE, c. 1680. Cor. King’s Highwa: 
i Thacher Lane. Open weekdays, 10 to 12 and 2 


to 5, mid-June through September; other times by 
appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. (Next 
to the Thacher House.) Interesting woodwork and 
per furnishings. Open weekdays from to to 12 
ind 2 to 5, mid-June through September; other times 
by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Houses Owned by the Society 
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aun shite 


BarRRETT Howse 


WINSLOW 


-CROCKER HOUSE 


SwaIiN-HARRISON Howse 














RHODE ISLAND 


(leave Route 1 at 


Lincoln Highland 
Attleboro, follow ‘“‘Lincoln Downs’’ 
ZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great Road. 
Stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone 
chimney. Restored by a special committee, Russell H. 
Kettell, chairman. Exhibition of period furniture and 
furnishings. Open weekdays, except Monday, 12 to 5s, 
mid-June to mid-October, and other times upon ap- 
plication to custodian in adjacent house. Admission 
25 cents. 


Ave., Sguth 
signs). ELEA- 


Johnston (Route 1 to Providence, Route 44 (Smith 
St.) to just beyond Centerdale, south on George 
Waterman Road. From Lincoln take River Road, 
turn left on Douglas Pike, right on Mineral Springs 
Ave. to Route 44). CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 
c. 1680. 38 Waterman Road. Restored by 
Norman M. Isham. Stone-end house, one story with 
lott. Open May to mid-October on application at 
reasonable hours. Admission 25 cents. 


Ceorae 


North Kingston (on Route 1 near Saunderstown) 
CASEY FARM, c. Impressive group of farm 
buildings still in use in rural setting. Open Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to s, except holidays, 
June 1 to September 30. Admission 25 cents. 


—_— 
1750. 


In addition, the Sor ety owns or helps pre 


Newport (from Saunderstown north on Route 1 to 
Jamestown Bridge, follow Route 138 to Newp»rt 
ferry), MAWDSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-P'!T. 
MAN HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and Jchmn 
Streets. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap}|li- 
cation. 


CONNECTICUT 


Essex (from Saunderstown continue on Route 1 »e- 
yond New London and take Route 80). PRATT 
HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue. Exhibits well- 


known Griswold collection of American furniture and 
furnishings. Open Monday through Friday, 1 to 4; 
Saturday and Sunday 


days, July 


by appointment; 
1 to September 15. 


closed holi- 
Admission 25 cents 


(from 
Haven). 


Brantord 
New 


Essex, Routes 153 and i 


SWAIN-HARRISON 


towards 


HOUSE, «. 


1680. 112 West Main Street. Restored by J. Freder- 


ick Kelly. Open to members only, by appointment. 


Wallingford (Route 5 north from New Haven). 
NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 72 ; 

Main Street. Typical Connecticut Valley lean-tc 
with period furniture. Temporarily closed tor repairs 


1672. S35 North 


serve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 


Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Merrell Tavern, Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and 


Tower Hill Burving Ground. 
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A pplication for Membership 


Date 


To The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 


Application is hereby made for membership in the Society. I enclose 


Class marked “X,” made payable to $. P. N. E. A. 


( ) Life $100.00 Name 
: . do , . 
( ) Active 6.00 Permanent 
Address 
( ) Associate 3.00 


( +) Gift 


my che k for the dues of the 
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You are cordially invited 
to visit our Antique Galleries 
on the second floor at 
SHREV E’S 
Ftere you will find true quality 





" | and a chotce selection of fine pleces 

in wide variety, including American 

and Enghsh furutture, silver, china, 
paintings, prints, rare and 


hea utt ful ornaments. 


f the 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1800 
! : Antiguarians Vewelers, Old and Selwe xismeilhs 


umes ie a 


330 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 





Phone CO 7-g100 














A New Service in Real Estate 


SIMS REGISTER OF “* 
ANTIQUE HOUSES 
A clearing house for information on what antique 


houses are for sale in Eastern Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. Let us know your re- 


quirements and we'll steer you to the broker who 


has the right house for you. 


LUCILE AND JOHN SIMs 
7 Maple Avenue 
Hilltop 3-8801 


Sudbury, Mass. 





Historical & Genealogical 
Research 


MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
Tel.: East Calais, HOpkins 6-8818 
Member of 
The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, New England Historic 
Gen.alogical Society, National Genealogical 

Society. 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. { American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. * American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-0107 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 








CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 








By Boston Silversmiths c.1816 


FARNAM & WARD 





Rutus Richard 
Farnam Ward, 
from of 
Norwich, jones & 
Conn, Ward in 
with 18og. 





Similar style seen marked by Baldwin & Jones, 
also unmarked and attributable to the same 
school. Eagle handles on sugar bowl and cream 
jug feature this American tea set. 


GEBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 38, MASS, 
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WaNTED. Owing to the increase in membership during our Fiftieth Anniversary 
year the reserve stock of the Spring 1960 issue of OLpb- TIME NEw ENGLAND, Serial 
Number 180, became exhausted. In order to be able to meet continuing requests from 
libraries and institutions for complete volumes we would appreciate having any of our 
members who do not normally keep their back issues return copies of Serial Number 


1$0 to the Society at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14. 


SU SE SE SE SE SE EE SEER EE SE SESE SESE SE SESE SE SESE SEA 
ANNOUNCING A SPECIAL PUBLICATION OF THE SOCIETY 
Bed Hangings 
A Treatise on Fabrics and Styles in the Curtaining of Beds, 1650-1850 
Compiled by ABBorr LowELL CUMMINGs 


Through more than sixty detailed illustrations and 72 pages of text changes in 
style and technicalities of hanging bed curtains are demonstrated in chronologi- 
cal order over a three hundred year period. ‘Though based largely on New Eng- 
land sources and materials the practicalities of handling and the careful defini- 
tion of period textiles have a wider geographical application for students and 
those having interest in or responsibility for the furnishing of historic houses. 

This publication brings together the results of a day-long seminar, held in con- 
nection with the Society’s Fiftieth Anniversary, attended by students and rep- 


resentatives of leading Eastern museums and historical societies. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 
Herewith $ for copy (ies) 
BED HANGINGS 


$5.00 per COpy, postpaid ) 


Name 


Address 
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You are invited 


... to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which are provided by this bank. While it is never 
our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we 
would like very much to be kept in mind when a change or 
increase in banking connections is being considered. 


4 


You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


STATE STREET 
BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 1, MASS., RICHMOND 2-4500 


The Bank with the 
Personal Touch 








MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *® FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 
eVo 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 





Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 








